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example of lack of consideration towards an official against
whom no professional failing could be urged. But the
trickery to which those behind the scenes had had to
resort and the cowardice with which it was executed,
since no one had had the pluck to take the responsibility
on himself, were more remarkable than the personality of
M. Leger, eminent though that is. The people really
responsible had something more in their minds than the
gratification of their vengeance and the satisfying of their
interests and ambitions. They were deliberately opening
the first breach in the Franco-British alliance, a breach
which M. Baudouin would take it upon himself to widen
when he had taken the place at the Foreign Office of
M. Daladier, who was finally and savagely driven from the
Government. The British Ambassador was tinder no
misapprehension, nor was Mr. Winston Churchill, who
discreetly inquired what M. Leger's departure meant.
I doubt whether the amiable words freely showered upon
them proved completely reassuring.
In the afternoon I went to the Foreign Office to express
to Alexis Leger my feelings of friendship and indignation.
What I have just related did not come from him. What
he confided to me of his explanation with M. Paul Reynaud
is not my property, and, as I do not know where he is,
it is impossible for me to ask his permission to make use
of it. Interesting though it would be to make his remarks
public, I am compelled to renounce the idea. All that
I can say, for I am not alone in knowing it, is that M.
Leger refused the post in Washington. He would not
concede that Mr. Roosevelt could be approached by a man
whose reputation had just been attacked by methods
without parallel, and he insisted that his name should be
transferred to the unattached list. " I have a right to
the whole of the injustice," he declared to M. Daladier
when he himself presented the necessary decree to the
Minister for signature.
M. Reynaud, who had woken up to his blunder, and